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University Council Seeks 
Special ‘Librartians- Oniy’ 


Lareammng Onit as PERB 


Hearings D 


Hearings on the AFT-proposed bar- 
gaining unit for UC’s 600 librarians 
ended with the submission of final 
briefs to the Public Employment Re- 
lations Board and the closing of the 
record in late March. 

PERB Hearing Officer Terry Filli- 
man expects to offer a recommenda- 
tion to the full PERB by mid-July on 
appropriate bargaining units for all 
UC professionals, including librarians. 

The AFT-proposed unit includes all 
non-supervisory librarians, that is, all 
those in the Assistant, Associate and 
full Librarian ranks, excluding AULs 
and ULs. AFT attorney Robert J. 
Bezemek argued that librarians should 
have a separate unit because of their 
strong community of interest, as dem- 
onstrated in their peer review proce- 
dures and Senate-like organization, 
LAUC, both of which are unique 
among non-Senate academics, 


raw to Close 


He also pointed to librarians’ 17- 
year history of AFT representation at 
the University. 


UC’s/AFSCME’s unit 
Without consulting UC’s librarians, 
Universitywide administration and the 


Details of Other 
University Council 
Bargaining Units 
see page 2 


American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees proposed 
placing librarians in a large, hetero- 

—Continued on Page $ 


Council Launches $6 Million Open Files Lawsuit 


The University Council has filed a 
new lawsuit sceking to force the Uni- 
versity to obey the state’s “open files” 
law and allow UC employees access to 
their personnel files; additionally the 
suit sceks $6 million in damages to 
professors notes ii 
UC’s “closed files” policy. ` 

A hearing is set for May 21 in the 
Alameda Superior Court, 

The suit marks a new direction in 
this long-running battle to allow em- 
ployees the right to see material that 
is used for personnel evaluations that 
determine their promotion or rejection 
in the UC system. 

In 1978, Senate Bill 251 passed the 
Legislature. The bill was written by the 
University Council-AFT and carried by 
Senator David Roberti. 

The bill would have given each UC 
faculty member access rights to all in- 
formation in his or her employee rec- 
ords, including access to the full texts 
of review committee reports and extra- 
mural letters of recommendation. In 
the case of letters of recommendation, 
authors’ names and affiliations would 
be deleted. 

The University refused to implement 
the law, arguing that it was an infring- 
ment of its constitutionally-protected 
autonomy from the Legislature. The 
state Attorney General’s Office filed 
suit to force the University to obey the 
law; the University Council joined with 
Deputy Attorney General Susan Orton 
in preparing the case. 

After over a year of wrangling, in 
August, 1980, Los Angeles Superior 
Court Judge Roberta Ralph ruled that 
the open files bill did in fact violate 
the Regents’ “full powers of organiza- 
tion and government” with respect to 
the University and was therefore “null, 
void, and unenforceable.” 

Despite the adverse ruling, the Uni- 
versity Council attorney urged Orton 
not to appeal the case, and instead the 
University Council has gone its own 
way with a private lawsuit and a de- 
parture from the past direction. 

Legal grounds 

Currently the University merely sup- 
plies “aggregated summaries” of mate- 
rials used for personnel reviews and 


only after the reviews have been com- 
pleted. 

The three professors named in the 
suit—-Donald Bergstrom, Paul Takagi 
and Peter Scharf—al! were denied 
promotion and all sought material used 


sdivotheovalentionounderstheopen files 


law, now Education Code Section 
92612. All three were denied access 
by the University. 


In the first place, the suit challenges 
the University’s interpretation of its 
constitutional autonomy in the case of 
the open files law. The suit alleges 
that the University has used the shield 


dropped the constitutional shield and 
presented itself as an “administrative 
agency” in the eyes of the law when it 


behooved it to do so. The suit charges 
that administrative agencies have no 
power to refuse to enforce a statute. 
Along with the challenge to the Uni- 
versity’s claim to have the power to 
invalidate state law, the suit confronts 


a the-University’s.overall.avaluationprorsso... 


cedures on both state and federal con- 
stitutional grounds. 
—Continued on Page 2 


Lecturers Organize for Security and Rights 


By Suzanne Cowan, Frank (Paco) 
Ramirez, and Roz Spafford 

A year and a half ago, the right to 
security of employment for eligible 
lecturers at UC Santa Cruz was 
snatched away by a University admin- 
istration concerned with “fiscal re- 
straints.” In response, lecturers at 
UCSC have formed an AFT local 
which they hope will set a trend on 
all UC campuses. 

Though the Academic Senate mem- 
bers at UCSC have voted to be repre- 
sented by a faculty association, lectur- 
ers are not included in this group, 
under the terms of the Berman Act. 
The Act. stipulates that non-Senate 
teaching faculty not be represented in 
the same bargaining unit as Senate 
faculty; thus we are free to choose our 
own affiliation. 

PERB guidelines also declare that 
a bargaining unit be one with a “com- 
munity of interest among the employ- 
ees, including . . . the extent to which 
they perform functionally related serv- 
ices or work toward established com- 
mon goals >. .” PERB will decide 
later this year whether to approve a 
unit of non-Senate faculty. 

At UCSC, lecturers in Foreign Lan- 
guages and Writing organized quickly, 
since we lack authentic grievance pro- 
cedures or an agency such as the Aca- 
demic Senate to which we could turn. 
We have since seen our status deterio- 
rate further, and discovered a great 
deal about our situation. 

For instance, in order to disallow 
security of employment as a possibil- 
ity, the maximum time a newly hired 
lecturer can teach has been reduced 


from eight years to four. Simultaneous- 
ly, some campus administrations are 
attempting to reduce the maximum 
time for lecturers who began their 
teaching service before the new rules 
went into effect. A related issue arises 
because these same administrations in- 
terpret systemwide policies variously 
or according to their own needs. 

We have compared our salaries and 
benefits with those of community col- 
lege faculty and found that for ap- 
proximately the same number -of con- 
tact hours, UCSC language lecturers 


received considerably less. 

Also, owing to a lack. of. effective 
communication, non - Senate faculty 
have not been apprised of their right 
to sick or maternity leaves. Lecturers 
have major complaints in the area of 
retention, promotion and merit in- 
creases. Some non-Senate faculty, be- 
cause they are thought so “temporary,” 
often receive notice of hiring/rehiring 
late, barely in time to order books and 
plan classes. Equally distressing, they 
are kept in the dark concerning per- 

—Continued on Page 6 


A letter and questionnaire has been sent to non- 


Senate teaching faculty on 
ing requests information 
and more effective comm 


all UC campuses. The mail- 
needed for forging a wider 
unication system. 


We need to know what problems we share with 
non-Senate teaching faculties on sister campuses, and 
what discrepancies exist. We urge you to take the time 


and effort to answer the questions and return the form. 
By so doing, you will help to expand and strengthen 


our common purpose: a 
secure UC professional. 


better informed and more 


Suzanne Cowan 
Frank (Paco) Ramirez 
Roz Spafford 
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Cal Higher Ed Spending Dives 


California’s national reputation for 
lavish support of public higher educa- 
tion is based more on wishful thinking 
and hot air than facts, according to a 
recent national study. 

A report released in late November 
by the American Federation of Teach- 
ers Research Department ranked the 
states in terms. of per capita contribu- 
tions to public higher education. The 
ranking placed California near the cel- 
lar—in a tie with Maine for 41st place. 

Across the nation in fiscal year 
1979, the per capita state spending for 
state institutions of higher learning 
averaged $112. For the same year, 
California’s per capita spending for 
state supported higher education was 
$99, or 11.6 percent below the nation- 
al average. 

Although California’s decline pre- 
dates Proposition 13, the study showed 
the proposition cut state college spend- 
ing deeply and quickly. 

In 1978, California ranked 26 na- 
tionally and spent $126 in per capita 
support for higher education. But in 
1979, the first year Proposition 13 
went into effect, California spending 
dropped 20.2 percent — by far the 
largest one year decline in the nation. 
During the same period, average state 
spending for higher education rose 6.1 
percent across the country. 

The situation looks even worse 
when California is compared only to 
other Western states—-states that have 
traditionally developed a greater re- 


PERB Decision 


a 
After seven months of hearings, 
scores of witnesses, hundreds of pages 
of briefs and rebuttals, in late March 
Public Employment Relations Board 
(PERB) Hearing Officer Terry Filli- 
man closed the record on bargaining 
unit hearings for UC non-Senate aca- 
demic and professional employees. 
Unlike Academic Senate members 
who must bargain in a separate unit 
by law, bargaining units for all other 
UC academic and professional employ- 
ees are being determined through a 
hearing process which inchudes—testi- 
mony of employee representatives and 
the University, legal briefs, a hearing 
officers recommendation, and finally 
a ruling by the five-member PERB. 
Hearing Officer Filliman said he 
expects to reach a decision by mid- 
summer; then his recommendation 
goes to the Board who may agree 
completely with Filliman or may com- 
pletely rewrite his recommendation. 
Filliman said the representational 
elections could be further stalled duc 
to disputes among employee organiza- 
tions and UC over which employees 
are considered supervisors, and there-. 


liance on public colleges. 

In 1979, the four states in the Pacif- 
ic region—excluding California—aver- 
aged $200 in per capita higher educa- 
tion spending—with no state spending 
less than California. 

When the study compared 13 West- 
ern states, it found that once again no 
state spent less than California and the 
average per capita expenditure was 
$175 or 77 percent above California’s. 

Surprisingly, California fell below 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina — states not 
known for generous support of public 
services. 

To offset differences between poor 
and rich states, a second test which 
compared expenditures per $1000 of 
personal income in the states was add- 
ed, according to AFT Research Direc- 
tor James Ward. 

The figures showed that for fiscal 
year 1979, the national average for 
state expenditures for higher education 
was $15 per $1000 of personal in- 
come. In California, it was $11. 

Looking at state spending in this 
way, California fell even further—to 
43rd place, again, lowest of the 13 
Western states. 

The AFT report concluded, “It is a 
myth that California strongly supports 
public higher education. California’s 
public expenditure pattern shows a dis- 
regard for higher learning and ranks 
California with some of the least pro- 
gressive Southern states in this regard.” 


Expected Soon 


fore excluded from the bargaining unit. 

Hearings to determine excluded em- 
ployees are set to begin in early June, 
and if the number of contested em- 
ployees is large, an-election would be 
put off until after a ruling is made, 
Filliman warned that at one time the 
University sought to exclude almost 
half the bargaining unit as supervisors. 

While hearings on excluded employ- 
ees may stall elections for representa- 
tives, the unit determination process 
will go forward. 

At the hearings, attorney Robert 
Bezemek presented the University 
Council’s case for seven bargaining 
units of non-Senate professionals: 

® Librarians—a bargaining unit of 
all librarians (sce page 1); 

®@ Teaching Faculty — lecturers 
without security of employment, asso- 
ciates, supervisors of teacher educa- 
tion, etc.; 

@ Researchers — academic profes- 
sional employees whose primary re- 
sponsibility is research; 

è Clinical—faculty at UC medical 
schools; 

® Co-op Extension — agricultural 
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AFT Offers Best Choice 
for UC Librarians 


By Phil Hoehn 


Three organizations are seeking to be elected as the collective bargain- 
ing representative for UC’s librarians, These are the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT), the American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME), and the California State Employees 
Association (CSEA). 

AFT and CSEA are asking for a bargaining unit of 600 UC librarians. 
These two organizations argue that librarians have a strong community 
of interest and have little or no work-related contact with other classes of 
academic employees at the University. 

AFSCME, on the other hand, seeks a large, heterogeneous “profes- 
sional” unit of some 20,000 academic and non-academic employees, in- 
cluding librarians. 

The University Guardian presents the following checklist in order 
that librarians can compare the experience and services of the three 


organizations: 
AFT AFSCME CSEA 


__UC librarian members @ ® 
UC academic employee 9 
members e ` ® 


UC librarians in leadership 
positions in organization 


Structure for librarians within 
the organization 

Asked UC librarians what kind 
of bargaining unit desired 
Bargaining agent for academic 
librarians elsewhere 

Bargaining agent elsewhere 

Staff experienced in collective 
bargaining process 

Staff experienced in contract 
negotiation 

AFL-CIO affiliation 

Legislative representation 

in Sacramento a 
Legislative representation 

in Washington 

Sponsored legislation at 
request of UC librarians 
Represented UC librarians in 
resolution of grievances 


@ 
<- 


A rather clear picture emerges from the list: AFT has the qualities 
necessary for an effective bargaining agent for UC librarians. 

CSEA’s major shortcoming is its lack of direct experience in the col- 
lective bargaining process, most importantly in negotiating contracts, 
AFSCME shows little strength among UC librarians and academics and 
has not consulted with librarians about their goals and objectives, AFSCME 
did not even ask UC’s librarians whether they wanted a librarians-only 
unit, or a larger grouping with other employees before presenting their 


arguments to the PERB. 


specialists and advisors; 

@ English as a Second Language— 
statewide ESL faculty in UC Exten- 
sion; 

® Industrial Relations—-faculty at 
UCLA and UCB Institute of {Industrial 
Relations. 


Open Files Suit 


Continued from Page 1— 

The suit cites a 1974 California 
constitutional amendment which spe- 
cifically sets forth a right to privacy 
for the state’s citizens. 

The suit alleges that the University’s 
review system, by keeping secret the 
text of evaluations, does not comply 
with the privacy requirements of the 
California Constitution. It argues that 
“this right to privacy had been inter- 
preted by the California Courts to 
mean that governmental authorities are 
prohibited from collecting and retain- 
ing personnel information in such a 
way as to deny a reasonable check on 
the accuracy of such information.” 

Additionally, the suit alleges that 
the University’s actions in the case of 
the three professors violated their “lib- 


erty interests” as protected through the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

By denying the professors their lib- 
erty interests without meaningful due 
process of .law, the suit asserts that 
their civil rights were infringed upon 
therefore the Regents are subject to 
damages. 

In this case, the professors’ liberty 
interests were violated when a promo- 
tion decision was made that had “sub- 
stantial impact upon their standing 
among their professional colleagues 
and in the academic community, and 
upon their ability to obtain research 
grants.” Yet the decision was made 
without affording the professors the 
protections of due process—the right 
to see the material that could destroy 
their livelihoods. 

University Council President Joel 
Westman said, “We do not believe 
that the California constitution gives 
the UC administration a license to at- 
tack an individual’s. reputation without 
at least the protections of due process. 
That’s why the Council has pressed so 
hard for implementation of the open 
files law.” 
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‘Comparable Worth’ Bill Attacks Salary Inequities 


A new state legislative bill lobbied 
for by the University Council's state- 
wide affiliate, the California Federation 
of Teachers, may open the door to 
concrete changes in the way pay 
rates are determined for state workers 
in predominantly “female-typed” jobs 
— nurses, librarians, secretaries, and 
others. 

The Assembly bill (AB 129), intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Bill Lockyer 
(D-San Leandro), would require the 
State Personnel Board to take into ac- 


count the concept of “comparable + 


worth” in determining salary sched- 
ules for all state job classifications 
which are composed of at least 70 per- 
cent female workers. 

The bill and concept are strongly 
backed by the California Labor Fed- 
eration as well as public employce 
unions. The bill grew out of a series 
of hearings on comparable worth held 
by the California Commission on the 
Status of Women earlier this year. 
Labor unions offered much of the sup- 
portive testimony during these hear- 
ings. 

While AB 129 will only help men 
and women in female-typed jobs under 
the control of the State Personnel 
Board, supporters hope that once this 
principle is applied successfully, it will 
be extended to aid other public em- 
ployees -— including those at UC — as 
well as employees in the private sector. 

Comparable worth means that jobs 
which require comparable skills, re- 
sponsibilities, and effort, should earn 
comparable wages. Sounds fair and 
hardly revolutionary but not to many 
employers or a U.S. District Judge who 
threw out a claim by eight Denver reg- 


Librarians 


UC librarians — men and women 
— have long known the effect of wage 
inequities, brought on by working in a 
“female-typed” job. 

Pay inequities between librarians 
and other comparable UC academic 
employees have been documented, 
stretching back to 1971. Repeated 
studies have called for administrative- 
initiated action which has failed to 
come. 

The University Council-AFT did 
much to improve the librarians’ pay in 
1974 when the Council successfully 
gained legislative passage of a bill 
aimed at correcting pay inequities for 
librarians. It resulted in an average 
gain of $1,000 in yearly inccme for 
UC librarians. 

The bill was first introduced in 
1972. It passed the Legislature but was 
vetoed by then-Governor Reagan. A 
year later the Council lobbied the bill 
through again, and this time gained the 
governor’s signature as well. 

While the Council’s action made a 
big difference, the degree of pay in- 
equity is massive. 

In June, 1978, LAUC’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Librarians’ Salary In- 
equity was given the charge of updat- 
ing the past comparison between li- 
brarians and cther UC academic non- 
Senate series employees. They also 
were to obtain current information 
on librarians’ salarics in other major 
political jurisdictions in California. 

The report revealed — “Compar- 
isons of librarians’ salaries with sal- 
aries of other UC academic series (em- 
ployees). demonstrates that inequities 
exist currently in salaries for all ranks 
in the Librarian Series, and that all 
levels require substantial increases to 
achieve parity.” 


K 


istered nurses who went to court be- 
cause they thought nurses were entitled 
to make as much as a city tree trimmer 
or painter: 

The judge said that their claim was 
“pregnant with the possibility of dis- 
rupting the entire economic system of 
the United States.” 

Despite the fact that wage discrim- 
ination has been outlawed since 1963, 
the earnings gap between men and 


women continues to grow. Today a 
woman iñ America earns only 59 cents 
for each dollar a man earns — and 
half of all working women hold jobs in 
occupations that are at least 70 percent 
female. 

Critics note that by concentrating 
women in predominantly female-typed 
jobs, pay is kept low despite the im- 
portance of the job to our social sys- 
tem. 
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A system of comparable worth 
would evaluate jobs by measuring and 
comparing characteristics such as skill, 
responsibility and effort when ‘setting 
wages. : 

Currently, AB 129 has passed the 
Assembly Public Employees and Re- 
tirement Committee by a 5-0 vote and 
awaits action in the Assembly Ways 
and Means Committee. g 


Librarians Seek Separate Bargaining Unit 


Continued from Page 1— 

geneous statewide “professional” unit, 
consisting of some 20,000 academic 
and non-academic employees. 

The AFT attorney countered that 
librarians rarely or never work -with 
and share no common interests with 
staff professionals and other academ- 
ics. He pointed out that UC’s own 
rules draw a sharp line between aca- 
demic and staff employees who have 
separate personnel offices and policy 
manuals. Most important, said Beze- 
mek, was the fact that librarians’ con- 
cerns would be submerged in this 
large, amorphous grouping. 


CSEA contradicts self 

The California State Employees As- 
sociation argued both sides of the is- 
sue. On the one hand, CSEA asked 
for a separate librarians’ unit identical 
to the AFT’s. At the same time, it 
called for a large “professional” unit 
similar to the administration’s and 
AFSCME’s-—but minus librarians. 

Unlike other CSEA-proposed units, 
the librarians’ case was argued not by 
CSEA staff but by independent con- 


urt by 


The study went beyond simply doc- 
umenting the pay gap. 

It identified “librarian” as a “pre- 
dominantly female” occupation, and 
stated. “studies of occupational earn- 
ings differentials clearly demonstrate 
that earnings in relation to education 


sultant David Novogrodsky. 

Novogrodsky presented a solid case 
for a librarians’ unit but could do so 
only by directly contradicting the 
CSEA staff’s “professional” unit argu- 
ment. 


Phillip Hoehn, president, UC Berkeley 
~ Librarians local, University Council- 
AFT. 


‘Female-Typed’ Job Ine 


level rank low for both men and 
women in female dominated occupa- 
tions.” 

The report continued, “Education in 
female occupations has not been re- 
warded by proportionally higher earn- 
ings as it has been in predominantly 


The Library Is the 
‘Heart of the University’ 


“The library is often referred to as the ‘heart of the 
university,’ in recognition of its essential role in academe. 
Librarians diagnose and satisfy the information and re- 
search needs of students and faculty by assisting them to 
find and use information. The library supports the cur- 
riculum by obtaining the materials necessary for teaching 
and research. The activities of the library are crucial in 
preparing students for a continuing life of learning and in 
stimulating student inquiry across the full range of knowl- 


edge. 


“Good academic libraries require a high level of libra- 
rianship, concerned with the problems of intellectual frec- 
dom, inquiry and access. The primary goal of the library’s 
program is the effective integration of its activities into the- 


educational process. Thus, 
academic understanding of 
institution, the students and 


the librarians must have an 
the educational needs of the 
the faculty.” 


Judy Reynolds, statewide AFT leader and librarian 
at San Jose State College, testifying on the impor- 


tance of librarians to 


higher education and the need 


for a system of “comparable worth’ to evaluate 
their work and pay— California Commission on 
the Status of Women Hearings on pay equity and 
comparable worth, January 30, 1981. 


For example, Novogrodsky stressed 
librarians’ strong community of inter- 
est, while the CSEA staff said, “the 
intent of the (collective bargaining) 
act can best be served if primary con- 
sideration is given to broad communi- 
ties of interest and that individual dis- 
tinctions between professionals and 
occupational groups are minimized.” 

Novogrodsky called attention to the 
sharp. distinction between academics 
and non-academics, a point lost on 
CSEA staff who made the peculiar 
claim that the employees in its pro- 
posed professional unit are “not to be 
confused as academic.” 

While officially supporting a sepa- 
rate librarian unit, CSEA attempted to 
justify the logic of a contradictory all- 
encompassing professional unit, which 
lumps together such “functionally re- 
lated” academic and staff occupations 
as Lecturer, Recreation Supervisor, 
Coder, Counseling Attorney, Ortho- 
pedist, Printing Estimator, Band Mas- 
ter and Diving Officer. 

~~Librarians’ Advocate 
(University Council-AFT) 


ASA grananira 


uities 


male occupations. Many of the occu- 
pational groups in which women are 
heavily concentrated pay low wages 
while requiring higher than average ed- 
ucational achievement. The librarians 
profession is specifically mentioned as 
one in which male professional work- 
ers rank low in earnings in relation to 
educational level.” 


Librarians’ pay was compared to the 
pay of several non-teaching academic 
positions with educational require- 
ments, length of work year, and gen- 
eral functions similar to librarians, 

The study showed that the Council’s 
inequity increases helped, but even 
$1,000 a year was swallowed up by 
the gap. 

In 1978, for entry level (assistant) 
librarians, earnings averaged 12 per- 
cent less than assistant levels for com- 
parable UC academic series employees. 
And a librarian at the top rank, 
top step, earned an average of 17.7 
percent less than comparable UC em- 
ployees. 

Also since the salary inequity raises, 
entry level librarians “progressed” 
from the lowest-paid academic em- 
ployee (17th place) at UC to 11th 
place in 1979. But with the exception 
of “junior specialist,” entry level li- 
brarians are still the lowest paid career 
employee, 

Also, with few exceptions, librarians’ 
Salaries have failed to match inflation, 
even starting from their lowest level. 

The study concluded that for li- 
brarians “real advance toward equality 
is long overdue.” 


Possibly through a technique like 
“comparable worth,” librarians’ work 
could be properly appraised and justly 
compensated. 
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AAUP-AFT 


to Redouble 


Clout of CUNY Faculty 


Late last February, an historic new 
relationship between the American As- 
sociation of University Professors and 
the American Federation of Teachers 
was joined at the City University of 
New York (CUNY). 

After months of negotiations, the 
second largest union in higher educa- 
tion—the 10,000-member Professional 
Staff Congress at CUNY — chose to 
form a joint affiliation with the AFT 
and the AAUP. 

Previously, the Professional Staff 
Congress (PSC) was affiliated only 
with the AFT. The PSC has bargained 
for CUNY faculty since 1972 and is 
second only in size to the United Uni- 
versity Professions, another AFT af- 


filiate representing 17,000 faculty and ` 


academically-related professionals at 
the State University of New York 
campuses. 

At a signing ceremony held in the 
AAUP’s national headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., the president of the 
AAUP, Thomas Yost, who is a pro- 
fessor of biology at Amherst College, 
said, “The 1980s are a time for a 
united front in higher education. I 
hope this affiliation will make things 
better for the higher education com- 
munity than they have been.” 

Irving Spitzberg, general secretary 
of the AAUP, commented that “the 
higher education community doesn’t 
have the luxury of time to wait. The 
professoriate has to work now to get 
a handle on problems such as declin- 
ing enrollment and budget cuts.” 

‘Cordial relationship’ 

Spitzberg called the merger “a sym- 
bol of a cordial relationship between 
the two national organizations.” 

He added that the AAUP was 
reaching out to other groups because 
“we can’t accept the status quo of the 
AAUP or American higher education. 
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We're in the midst of dramatic changes 
and we either have to take control of 
the changes or they will take control 
of us.” 


At the signing ceremony, AFT na- 


tional President Albert Shanker said. 


the move for affiliation between the 
two organizations “will enable these 
nationally recognized representatives 
of higher education faculty to work 
together in promoting and protecting 
the interests and concerns of their re- 
spective memberships. 


‘Model agreement’ 

“We view this as a model agreement 
and would give encouragement to 
other higher education affiliates to fol- 
low such a pattern that gives added 
clout to its members,” Shanker said. 

The PSC at CUNY will remain the 
bargaining agent for the faculty and 
non-classroom professional staff in the 
19-campus system. A separate agree- 
ment between the New York state 
AFT and the AAUP has a “no raid- 
ing” clause in which both sides agreed 
to abstain from challenging each other 
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AFT/AAUP affiliation signing ceremony dignitaries included, left to right, 
seated: Albert Shanker, president, AFT; Tom Yost, president, AAUP; Irwin H. 
Polishook, president, Professional Staff Congress of CUNY; Tom Hobart, presi- 
dent, New York. State United Teachers; standing: Gerie Bledsoe, director of 
collective bargaining of AAUP; Irving Spitzberg, general secretary of AAUP; 
Claude Campbell, vice president of the Professional Staff Congress; and Julius 


Getman, AAUP general counsel. 


on campuses in New York where one 
or the other is the certified bargaining 
agent. 

Commenting on the grave crisis fac- 
ing higher education nationally, PSC 


The AFT—Largest in Higher Education 


The American Federation of Teachers, with about 
83,000 members in higher education, is the largest of the 
national unions in higher education. It bargains for faculty 
at several hundred colleges and universities throughout 
the U.S., including most major public university systems 


which have collective bargaining agreements — CUNY, 
SUNY, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 


(AAUP merger). 


Repeated studies have shown the AFT to be the most 
successful representative in negotiating salaries and profes- 


sional issues in contracts. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL— American Federation of Teachers 
The Union for Faculty, Academic and Professional Employees 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Dept. 


Zip 
Home phone 


Date 


I wish to join the University Council-AFT, and authorize it to represent me in my employment relationship with the 
University of California in order to promote my economic and general welfare. 


You can either have your dues deducted automatically 

from your paycheck on a monthly basis or we will send a 

bill to your home address each quarter and you mail in 

your dues. Check which you prefer: 

LC] a monthly payroll deduction (we will send you a 
UC payroll form to sign) 


[C] a quarterly bill (provide your home address) 


UC-AFT monthly dues are 3/4 of 1 percent on 
monthly gross salary: a maximum of $15 per month 
and a minimum of $4 per month. 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 


PLEASE. CLIP AND RETURN TO: 


University Council — AFT, 122 Cypress St., Santa Ana, CA 92701 


President Irwin Polishook said, “Com- 
petition must give way to cooperation 
among unions in higher education. 
Eventually we will have to join to- 
gether to protect our academic free- 
dom, to withstand the continued as- 
saults on the tenure system, and to 
maintain the highest standards of pro- 
fessionalism.” 

The Higher Education Daily, report- 
ing on the signing ceremony, noted 
that there was much talk of “further 
cooperation” between the two national 
organizations. 

This affiliation is the second joint 
AFT/AAUP higher education combi- 
nation. 

In 1979, the Association of Penn- 
sylvania State College and University 
Faculties, an independent organization 
after breaking away from the National 
Education Association, affiliated with 
both AFT and AAUP. It is the fourth 
largest faculty union in higher educa- 
tion with 4,000 members. 
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University Guardian 


On several occasions over this last 
academic year, the Faculty Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the American 
Federation of Teachers on the UC 
Santa Barbara campus have joined to- 
gether to discuss and recommend ac- 
tions to achieve common academic 
and professional goals. The following 
article highlights the importance of fac- 
ulty organizations joining forces to 
preserve the quality of higher educa- 
tion and protect faculty interests dur- 
ing difficult times such as these. 

The article was written by Robert 
Potter, treasurer of the UCSB Univer- 
sity Council-AFT local and a past local 
president. The article recently ap- 
peared in the UCSB Faculty Associa- 
tion newsletter. 


by Robert Potter 

In the cold new world of the 1980s, 
facing a depressed job market, grim 
enrollment projections and an un- 
friendly political climate with cloudy 
prospects for research support, univer- 
sity professors are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their vulnerability. 

Few of us can doubt that difficult 
times lie ahead. The real question re- 
mains the extent to which we will ‘be 
able to confront these difficulties ef- 
fectively, as members of a profession 
determined to preserve quality higher 
education and protect its interests. 

At the University of California there 
are a number of hopeful signs that a 
perception of common problems and 
prospects is bringing the various fac- 
tions of the faculty closer together, as 
the danger becomes more clear and 
present. The Faculty Association and 
the AFT—once bitterly opposed nivar 
for the allegiance of the faculty——now 
find themselves occupying similar and 
overlapping positions on a wide range 
of issues. 

The process of mounting campaigns 
for collective bargaining representation 
and speaking to the concerns of the 
common faculty electorate has had its 
generalizing effect. . 

We are all for fairer salary scales 
and fringe benefits, and for protecting 
and strengthening the power of the 
Academic Senate. We stand as one— 
theoretically, at least—in opposing the 
encroachments of legislative, bureau- 
cratic and administrative power upon 
our faculty prerogatives. More and 
more, we are speaking the same politi- 
cal language. 

More significant, perhaps, have been 
the signs of common action in a case 
of shared perceptions of threatening 
circumstances. On the Santa Barbara 
campus, the summary removal of a 
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department chair without proper fac- 
ulty consultation brought a new coali- 
tion of faculty organizations together 
this past fall. 

Led by the local chapter president 
of the AAUP, this coalition included 
the chairman of the UCSB Faculty As- 


sociation and the president of our AFT’ | 


local. Acting in effective harmony, this 
coalition drafted and carried to the 
Academic Senate a resolution setting 
forth standards for adequate adminis- 
trative consultation and mechanisms 
for monitoring future administrative 
actions. Passed overwhelmingly, this 
resolution was ratified by a 2-1 major- 
ity in a mail ballot of the UCSB fac- 
ulty. 

Thus the administration received a 
clear and forceful expression of facul- 
ty opinion on a matter of substance. 

Proceeding from this incident, the 
entire matter of faculty and adminis- 
tration responsibilities in the selection 
of department chairpersons is now in 
the process of being clarified, and the 
faculty has voted by nearly a 4-1 mar- 
gin for a resolution calling for a de- 
partmental vote as an integral part 
of the selection process. 

On the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses, Faculty Association and 
AFT proponents have discovered a 
common opponent, determined to pre- 
vent either one of them from becom- 
ing the faculty’s collective bargaining 
representative. This opponent, work- 
ing initially behind the scenes but in 
the end very publicly flexing its politi- 
cal muscles, was the UC administra- 
tion. 

Any hopes that the administration 
might adopt a hands-off attitude and 
.permit:the.faculty..to.reach its own de- 
cisions was shattered by the forceful 
letters advocating “no representation” 
sent by Chancellor Bowker and Chan- 
cellor Young to every member of the 
Academic Senate at Berkeley and 
UCLA. 

Despite these strong (and in some 
quarters, unexpected) measures, the 
advocates of collective bargaining for 
the faculty achieved major victories, 
A bargaining representative—the Fac- 
ulty Association—was elected on the 
Santa Cruz campus, and 49% of the 
final faculty vote on the three cam- 
puses (Berkeley, Santa Cruz, and 
UCLA) went for collective bargaining. 

With an almost-certain victory for 
collective bargaining anticipated in the 
Cal State system and with the certainty 
of shrinking budgets and salary in- 
creases ahead, together with hard 
times for all higher education, it would 
seem that collective bargaining is the 
tide of the future and will be adopted 
at UC by statewide vote within two 


Among the topics discussed at the recent University Council-AFT leadership 
meeting was bridging the gap between faculty organizations to work together 
for the common benefit of all faculty, academic, and professional employees. 


years’ time. 

Not, however, if the UC administra- 
tion has its way. 

Chancellor Young warned the 
UCLA faculty that collective bargain- 
ing could erode the concept of shared 


Robert Potter 


governance (though both contesting 
organizations were unequivocally 
pledged to preserve and strengthen it) 
and lashed out at the Faculty Associa- 
tion in no uncertain terms: 

“If members of the UCLA Senate 
elect the Faculty Association as their 
exclusive agent, the campus adminis- 
tration will be legally obligated to bar- 
gain with the union [emphasis added] 

. experience has shown that once 
a union is chosen as a group’s exclu- 
sive representative, various forces 
oblige it to exercise the full scope of 
its powers.” 3 kaai 

Chancellor Young went on to tar 
the Faculty Association with the brush 
of unionism, invoking the spectre of 
malevolent outside influences: 

“If experience elsewhere applies, 
what would begin as a local associa- 
tion controlled by colleagues with 
shared concerns would eventually 
change in character and scope; indeed 
the Faculty Associations at two UC 
campuses have already affiliated with 
a national union.” 
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That the “national union” was the 
universally-respected AAUP, guardian 
of all our academic freedoms, was a 
fact which Chancellor Young neglect- 
ed to mention. 

Even AAUP has seen the necessity 
of collective bargaining for faculty and 
has offered its services as an agent on 
many campuses across the country. 
Chancellor Young and the UC admin- 
istration however continue to prof- 
fer an entirely misleading image of 
what unionism means, playing on the 
worst prejudices of the uninformed. 
Unions are for downtrodden factory 
workers, not Ph.D.s: 

“My position is not rooted in an 
ideological opposition to collective 
bargaining or unionization per se. In 
the industrial setting, that gave it birth 
and established its character [emphasis 
added] the union movement has made 
a significant contribution.” 

Such anachronistic depictions would 
come as a surprise to the millions of 
white-collar and professional employ- 
ees now represented by collective bar- 
gaining agreements in all levels of the 
public and private sector, in and out 
of academia, across the country. Even 
President Reagan (ex-president of his 
crafts AFL-CIO affiliated union) 
knows better. But misrepresentations 
of this kind have a certain seductive 
appeal to faculty self-conceit. 

As UC faculty members we would 
all like to believe to some extent that 
we are independent entrepreneurs, liv- 
ing by the success of our grants and 
publications, rather than faceless em- 
ployees of a giant corporation. The 
truth of the mater, of course, is that 
we are both. 

The..kind..of..union..we. forge,. in. the 
years ahead, must be one which recog- 
nizes our independence as scholars and 
researchers and also our employment 
as teachers and academics under the 
managerial aegis of the UC adminis- 
tration and the Regents. We must 
combine together to protect that inde- 
pendence and raise the standards of 
that employment; such an organization 
will embody the only sound policy for 
the faculty, in the difficult years that 
lie ahead for the University. 


UCSC Academic Senate Faculty 
Choose Collective Bargaining 


Academic Senate members at UC 
Santa Cruz have become the first fac- 
ulty members in the UC system to vote 
in collective bargaining. And at UCLA, 
Senate members came within a whisper 
—one percentage point—of selecting 
an exclusive collective bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

In late February, votes were tabu- 
lated and 55 percent of voting UCSC 
Academic Senate faculty chose to be 
represented by the campus Faculty As- 
sociation. Sixty-eight percent of eligi- 
ble faculty voted in the runoff election 
which pitted the Association against 
“No Representative”; in November, 
the campus AFT had been eliminated 
in a three-way election in which nei- 
ther the AFT, the Association, nor 
“No Rep” could muster a majority. 

Despite the vote, the Faculty Asso- 
ciation’s chair Jacob Michaelsen has 
made clear that his organization has 
no intention of bargaining with the 
administration. 


Instead, Michaelsen, quoted in the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel, said the Associa- 
tion will concentrate on lobbying the 
Legislature rather than exercising its 
right to bargain with the administra- 


tion. 

Concerning the possibility of future 
negotiations with the administration, 
Michaelsen told the Sentinel, “We're 
saying that all current activities and 
practices are fine. But, we're saying, 
‘If you want to change, tell us. If you 
decide to treble the parking fees, we 
want to talk about it.” 


UCR—UCLA 

Following on the heels of the UCSC 
victory, the Faculty Association at UC 
Riverside withdrew their petition call- 
ing for a collective bargaining election 
on the campus. 

The Association had filed a petition 
with the Public Employment Relations 
Board with signatures of over 30 per- 
cent of campus Academic Senate mem- 
bers, mandating an election. No reason 
was given for the withdrawal. 

In a February runoff election at 
UCLA, collective bargaining was nar- 
rowly defeated when the “No Rep” 
category received 51 percent of the 
vote. In all, 72 percent of the UCLA 
Senate chose to vote. As at UCSC, the 
AFT campus local had been eliminat- 
ed in an earlier non-decisive bargain- 
ing election. 
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Editorial 


Long List of 
‘Onsavory EA 
Practices Potnts 


to eed for Bargaining 


The UC policy of paternalism toward its employees has been bad enough 
-— now the UC administration is engaging in a number of sharp and unsavory 
management practices that openly work against the interests of UC employees 
and will eventually undermine UC’s stature as. a great University. 

The UC administration has spent over $500,000 on outside lawyers to 
muddle the Public Employment Relations Board (PERB) unit determination 
hearings, to try to create an entirely inappropriate giant statewide bargaining 
unit for non-Senate academic employees and professional staff in an attempt to 
deny them effective representation. The UC proposed unit would lump together 
such academic staff occupations as Lecturer, Librarian, Dietician, Recreation 
Supervisor, Buyer, Clinical Nurse, Staff Pharmacist, and even Chaplain. 

Moreover, we find that the UC administration has reneged on agreements 
for tenure made to Supervisors of Teacher Education at UC Berkeley, forcing 
them to go through lengthy and expensive hearings to maintain their rights. 

For Academic Senate members the UC administration plans a system of 
demerits and demotions (without due process) for wayward professors, as was 
laid out in the November, 1980, University Guardian — contact the UC-AFT 
office in Santa Ana if you wish a copy. 

The voting results for Academic Senate units at UCB, UCLA, and UCSC 
certainly demonstrate considerable faculty disenchantment with the UC ad- 
ministration. 

In the first round of elections at UCB, UCLA, and UCSC, there were a 
total of 2743 votes with 1294 votes (47 percent) for the choice of No Repre- 
sentation. Evidently, the majority of the faculty favored collective bargaining. 

Moreover, there may be a trend toward increasing faculty interest in 
collective bargaining. In the June, 1980, election at UCB, the choice of No 
Rep won with 53 percent of the vote, while the UCLA election in November, 
1980, showed only a 45 percent vote for No Rep. In the February, 1981, runoff 
at UCLA the No Rep forces rallied to defeat the Faculty Association by a 
narrow margin (51.4 percent to 48.6 percent). 

In the UCSC runoff election the Faculty Association won exclusive repre- 
sentation for the Academic Senate (with some help from AFT members), so. 
that at UCSC the issue shifts to the quality of representation to be provided by 
the Faculty Association. 

Dealing organizationally with the UC administration requires a strong 
independent organization affiliated with the labor movement with exclusive 
representation rights under the collective bargaining law. In the present 
situation, without collective bargaining, there are a number of issues on which 
we can act — for example, open files. 

UC-AFT has begun a $6,000,000 lawsuit for three UC professors against 
the University of California, with the intention of benefiting all employees who 
are currentlly denied access to their files. We hope to put an end to the sort of 
situation that has happened so many times over the years, where a person’s 
reputation — and the ability to work in the academic world — may be 
damaged or even destroyed without any provision of due process. 

. Joel Westman 
University Council President 
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UC Budget Faces Hard Times 


“The state is facing a huge deficit 
this year. It looks like we will have to 
come up with cuts of $1 or $2 billion 
out of a $22 to $23 billion state budg- 
et. A lot of programs —for instance 
prisons—can’t be cut; so it is likely 
that the University will get cut,” said 
Jane Wellman, legislative consultant to 
the Assembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Wellman said the cuts are coming 
because “Proposition 13 has finally hit 
home.” She warned that despite the 
fact that the Legislature is putting the 
final touches on the UC budget, in a 
few weeks the whole process may be 
thrown open once again when the 
Legislature “gets a fix on exactly how 
much money we have to find.” 


Originally, UC requested a 7.4 per- 


cent budget increase for 1981-82, but - 


Governor Brown allotted UC a 3.9 per- 
cent increase—bringing the total UC 
budget to $1.08 billion. 

When asked for the total amount of 
the UC budget this far into the legis- 
lative process, Wellman was unable 
to produce a figure due to budget un- 
certainties, but she did point to several 
key programs and items of importance, 


Salaries 


UC salary increases will not be taken 
up by the Legislature until later in 
May along with all state worker pay 
issues. Meanwhile, noting present fis- 
cal restraints, UC President Saxon, 
speaking to the Academic Senate, 
warned UC employees not to expect 
more than half the 9.5 percent in- 
crease recommended by the Regents 
for this year. 

In analyzing UC faculty salaries for 
its advisory report to the Legislature, 
the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission determined that a 
5.75 percent increase for UC faculty 
would match faculty pay at other na- 
tional prestigious universities. On the 
other hand, CPEC cautioned the Leg- 
islature that it might be necessary to 
increase their figure when soaring in- 
flation, high housing costs, and other 
conditions specific to California are 
factored in, 

Further complicating matters, the 
governor has proposed creating a $530 
million pool to be divided between 
salary increases for all state workers— 
including UC faculty—and such unre- 
lated items as allocations for welfare 
recipients and funds for categorical 
programs. Saxon estimates that the 


University Council’s ‘Bills of Interest’ 


REGENTS OPEN MEETINGS 
SB 252 (Keene) requires the UC Regents hold open public meetings 
with limited use of closed sessions; currently the Regents are the only state 
agency exempt from the State Agency Meeting Act. 


DENTAL PLAN 
AB 206 (Tucker) appropriates funds to provide state, CSUC and UC 
employees with a dental plan, allowing insurees to select dentist. 


Legislature would have to cut around 
$400 million from other sources to 
meet the 9.5 percent increase for UC 
employees. 


Other categories 

® Faculty — The Assembly Ways 
and Means Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion narrowly voted $5 million to fund 
104 new teaching positions based on 
enroliment projections as the Regents 
requested, but the committee voted 
that 20 of the faculty must be lecturers 
with an emphasis on teaching not re- 
search. The decision to hire lecturers 
was a compromise, reflecting the UC 
Student Lobby’s earlier request that 
$1.8 million of the allocation be used 
to hire TAs to work solely with under- 
graduates. The 20 lecturers are to be 
full-time with security of employment. 

e Affirmative Action—Amid criti- 
cism that UC’s affirmative action pro- 
gram has failed to increase minority 
student enrollment, the Assembly sub- 
committee voted to axe a $1.7 million 
increase for the program. The commit- 
tee also nixed the University’s request 
for a $450,000 graduate and profes- 
sional student affirmative action pro- 
gram. 

® Faculty Research—The Assem- 
bly subcommittee denied a $1 million 
increase for faculty research which is 
used to encourage research projects 
in the early stages before outside fund- 
ing is found. 

© Tuition — Legislative Analyst 
William Hamm recommended that the 
Legislature urge the Regents to charge 
tuition for graduate and health science 
students. The UC Student Lobby has 
pushed for two bills which would keep 
UC from receiving any funds generat- 
ed through tuition—thereby removing 
financial incentive: for~the»Regents™to« 
institute graduate tuition. 


o 
Lecturers Organize 
Continued from Page 1— 
sonnel actions pertinent to them. Last- 
ly, women and minorities are frequent- 
ly tracked into these non-ladder posi- 
tions. 

We have learned all this since we 
began to organize; and we want to 
share the information. Part of our re- 
search regarding salaries and benefits 
was written up and distributed among 
interested faculty. At present, two of 
our members are composing a booklet 
of helpful information for newly ar- 
rived non-Senate faculty. 


SB 91 INTEREST 
AB 161 (Deddeh) returns the interest earned on the retroactive pay 
increase to state, CSUC and UC employees. 


SPLIT ROLL TAX REFORM 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment #22 calls for the Legislature to 
place a split roll taxing measure on the ballot for voters to amend to the 
state constitution. Split roll taxation would eliminate many of the inequities 
caused by Proposition 13 as well as increasing property tax revenues, 
thereby providing some relief for future state budgets. 


‘COMPARABLE WORTH’ FOR WOMEN 
STATE WORKERS 
AB 129. (Lockyer) requires the State Personnel Board take into 
account comparability of levels, skills, actual experience, knowledge, 
responsibility or accountability and effort when establishing and adjusting 
salaries in those classes of employees which aré composed of at least 70 
percent females. 
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Supervisors of Teacher Ed 


Arbitrator Rules Terminations Illegal 


Two years ago, the University termi- 
nated the employment of Constance 
L’Aventure and Arnold Pagano, Su- 
pervisors. of Teacher Education at 
Berkeley for 19 and 25 years, respec- 
tively. 

In initiating a grievance procedure. 
both maintained that they had accepted 
what were characterized as career posi- 
tions at the University only after being 
assured by the administrators who 
hired them that they would have 
“moral tenure” — described as equiva- 
lent to the public school tenure they 
were leaving. 

The case has been previously de- 
scribed in the University Guardian 
(May, 1979, and May, 1980). Seven 
days of hearings were held before 
William W. Ward, a hearing officer 
from tke American Arbitration. Asso- 
ciation; scores of hours of testimony 
were taken, along with the introduction 
on behalf of the grievants of numer- 
ous exhibits and depositions support- 
ing their position. 

On January 28, 1981, Mr. Ward 
recommended “that the employment 
of Constance L’Aventure and Arnold 
Pagano as Supervisors of Teacher Ed- 
ucation was not properly ended under 
applicable University policies and prac- 
tices,” and that their terminations 
were of no effect, entitling them “to 
reinstatement as Supervisors of Teach- 
er Education under continuing con- 
tracts for an indefinite period of time 
plus back pay and benefits from the 
date of termination until the date of 


offered reinstatement, less app: 
“OFFSCtS. ras 


Ward's 78-page analysis of the case 
makes it clear that the grievants’ claims 
to moral tenure were not based on 
wishful thinking, as the University ad- 
ministrators initially insisted. 

The issues involved in the hearing 
were complicated by the fact that the 
grievants were non-Senate academic 
employees. Initially, the University had 
maintained that their termination was 
not even appealable because the ad- 
ministration viewed the two super- 
visors as merely year-to-year em- 
ployees on annual contracts, even 
though they had served full-time con- 
tinuously for several decades. L’Aven- 
ture and Pagano claimed that they 


te 


were tenured employees under com- 
mitments made to them by responsible 
University officials at the time they 
were first employed. 

The University never denied that 
such promises had been made, but it 
insisted that whatever promises of per- 
manent and continuing employment 
were made were neither authorized nor 
enforceable. The administration ar- 
gued that employees such as L’Aven- 
ture and Pagano could be terminated 
as a result of discontinuation of pro- 
grams — the reason they gave for the 
two terminations. 

Testimony by School of Education 
administrators showed that teaching 
qualifications were based not upon 
peer review, but upon ad hoc admin- 
istrative judgment. In fact, only one 
effort at peer review had been attempt- 


dressed it.” With such extensive aware- 
ness, “moral tenure” could hardly 
be viewed as a figment of the Super- 
visors’ imaginations, as the University 
claimed. 

The key issue that emerged in the 
question of tenure centered on security 
of employment, or tenure by reason of 
length of service. 

Evidence introduced in the hearing 
showed that prior to 1956, many em- 
ployees below the rank of associate 
professor had been with the University 
for a number of years without having 
been advanced to the rank of associate 
professor. After the loyalty oath dis- 
pute in the early 1950s, the faculty and 
Regents developed a new policy re- 
garding “tenure by reason of length of 
service.” A Regents’ policy was adopt- 
ed which held that “academic positions 


“Only one effort at peer review had been attempted in 
the preceding decade, and the findings of that review had 


been rejected by the dean out of dissatisfaction with the 
peer review process he himself had instituted.” 


ed in the preceding decade, and the 
findings of that review had been re- 
jected by the then dean out of dissatis- 
faction with the peer review process he 
himself had instituted. 

From the point of view of Univer- 
sity faculty in general, the most inter- 
esting testimony centered on the issue 
of tenure. In his findings, Mr. Ward 


“HOTCO Thar a OBE Of different terms 


had been used during the past three 
decades to refer to permanent and con- 
tinuing employment status. Although 
he observed that “tenure and security 
of employment have their foundation 
and history in formal actions taken by 
the Board of Regents . . . moral tenure 
has no such formal foundation.” He 
also pointed out that “the adminis- 
trators in the School of Education, the 
Dean of the School of Education, the 
Budget Committee on the Berkeley 
campus, the Chancellor of the Berke- 
ley Campus, the Academic Senate, the 
President of the University and the 
Board of Regents were all aware of its 
existence and at various times ad- 


below the rank of associate professor 
may acquire tenure by reason of length 
of service under rules prescribed by 
the President and with the approval of 
the Board.” Termination of such ap- 
pointments — or of any tenured ap- 
pointment — was to be “only for good 
cause, after the opportunity for a hear- 
ing before the properly constituted ad- 


wisory committee»of-the-Senate:*» 


In 1963, the Regents changed the 


“length of service” provision so that 
continued full-time service beyond 
eight years would require “appoint- 
ment by the Regents with security of 
employment... .” In 1965, the Board 
of Regents gave the President the 
authority to make security of employ- 
ment appointments. 

Testimony regarding moral tenure, 
which the two grievants were repeated- 
ly assured they had been granted dur- 
ing the carly years of their service at 
the University, did not uncover any 
formal written actions by the Board of 
Regents defining that category of ten- 
ure. But it apparently existed as early 


CFT’s Bergan Ranked Among Top Lobbyists 


In a California Journal survey and article on Sacra- 
mento’s most effective lobbyists, Mary Bergan, of the 
California Federation of Teachers, was ranked third 
out of California’s nearly 700 lobbyists. 

The University Council, a member-affiliate of the 
statewide California Federation of Teachers, regularly 
uses the skills of Bergan to represent the interests of 
UC faculty and professionals concerning legislative bills 


and budget issues. 


The Journal survey asked legislators to rank and de- 
scribe lobbyists who they most frequently work with. 
The legislators described Bergan as “tough but polite 


. committed... 


faculty or any educators. 


provides useful information. . . . 

The only lobbyists ranked ahead of Bergan repre- 
sented two of the state’s wealthiest interests—insurance 
and real estate—with far more financial clout than UC 


” 


on right. 


Bergan, a former teacher before becoming a regis- 


tered lobbyist, has lobbied in Sacramento for 10 years. 

Her educational background brings a.realism to the 
job that lobbyists often lack; consequently she fre- 
quently. testifies. before key committees, serving as an 
expert witness ọn, educational issues, Bergan’s teaching 
background © coupled with her knowledge and experi- 
ence in Sacramento adds greatly to her influence among 


legislators. 


CFT lobbyist Mary Bergan meets with Assembly Edu- 
cation Committee member Teresa Hughes. Bergan is 


Bergan’s advocacy for the University Council and 
UC faculty gains added strength from support from 
other public employee labor union lobbyists—especially 
Robert Gurian of the 4,400-member United Professors 
of California, representing faculty on the state college 
campuses, and UC Regent and labor leader John F. 
Henning of the 1.8-million-member California Labor 


Federation, the AFL-CIO’s state federation. 
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as 1944, because a document prepared 
by the Berkeley campus Budget Com- 
mittee discussed the tenure and priv- 
ileges of Supervisors of Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University High School— 
then operated by the School of Educa- 
tion and the Oakland School District. 

These Supervisors were to be trans- 
ferred to the University campus be- 
cause the high school was being closed, 
and the Budget Committee observed 
that the supervisors had developed 
moral tenure under “the present prac- 
tice.” The 15 supervisors who were 
transferred to the University campus 
continued their employment under 
“moral tenure” provisions, and grad- 
ually, other supervisors — including 
the two grievants — were added to the 
faculty with assurances that they, too, 
would enjoy the same status, 

However, in the mid-1970s, the 
School of Education deans and- other 
campus administrators began to insist 
that such assurances could not possibly 
have been given, since moral tenure did 
not exist in University policies. Yet 
Ward concluded that: 

“The evidence establishes that from 
the late 1940s the administrators in the 
School of Education, the Chancellor 
of the Berkeley Campus of [sic] the 
University, various formal committees 
on the Berkeley Campus and the Presi- 
dent of the University operated for a 
number of years... when this griev- 
ance arose on the assumption or prem- 
ise that Supervisors of Teacher Educa- 
tion could acquire moral tenure—the 
rights and privileges of which were 
never clarified, but which were stated 
as being similar to University tenure 
and tenure in the public schools.” 

The Board of Regents was made 
aware of this assumption at least once, 
in 1962, when Clark Kerr, then Presi- 


„dent ofthe. University, reported. to the 


Regents that: 

“For many years the Academic Sen- 
ate and the administration have oper- 
ated under the policy that faculty mem- 
bers, with appointments of half-time or 
more in the ranks below that of Asso- 
ciate Professor, after eight years of 
service, should have acquired “moral 
tenure,” with assurances equivalent to 
those given to Professors and Associ- 
ate Professors.” 

President Kerr then proposed to the 
Regents that the concept of tenure by 
reason of length of service be desig- 
nated “security of employment,” and 
he proceeded to outline procedures for 
the proposed status. In his stipulated 
testimony, Kerr indicated that he was 
quite aware of the “moral tenure” con- 
cept, and when asked why the super- 
visors had not been given “security of 
employment” as persons who were ac- 
knowledged as having moral tenure, he 
stated that it was probably a matter of 
“administrative oversight.” 

Clark Kerr also revealed that Uni- 
versity practice with regard to regular 
tenure — in the event of programmatic 
change —- was to continue employ- 
ment of the individual concerned until 
another position could be found. Sev- 
eral instances of this practice were 
cited by Kerr and others who had tes- 
tified. Despite efforts by the Regents’ 
counsel during the hearings, no in- 
stance could be found (other than the 
Loyalty Oath controversy) in which an 
individual faculty member, granted 
tenure by the Regents, had ever been 
laid off. 

Further testimony made clear that, 
until the late 1960s, Supervisors were 
hired with assurances of “moral ten- 
ure.” Accordingly, Mr. Ward rec- 
ommended reinstatement of the two 
grievants. 

Chancellor Heynian accepted that 
recommendation, but as of this writing, 
it remains to be seen what further steps 
the Berkeley administration will take. 
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Dept. Chair Selection — Test of 
‘Collegiality’ on Two Campuses 


A look at two recent examples on 
the Santa Barbara and Berkeley cam- 
puses indicates collegiality is mostly a 
dream of a bygone era—on a par with 
a 35-cent gallon of gas. 

UC Santa Barbara 

At UCSB, during the summer 
months the chancellor quietly — and 
unilaterally——decided to dump the 
chair of the English Department and 
replace him with a dean. 

“Academic decline” was cited as the 
grounds for the popular chairs re- 
placement, but many faculty felt the 
department was on the upswing due to 
the new leadership. Only weeks before, 
the chair had been asked if he was 
willing to serve a second year. 

The chancellor’s act caused faculty 
protests on the campus with the posi- 
tive result that the AFT, AAUP and 
Faculty Association joined together to 
draw up a resolution which the Aca- 
demic Senate endorsed which may lay 
the groundwork to ensure faculty input 
into issues of campus governance. 

UC Berkeley 

At Berkeley, the disregard for fac- 
ulty input was even more blatant. 

Last December, College of Natural 
Resources Dean David Schlegel re- 
jected three faculty-recommended can- 
didates for chair of the Department of 
Conservation and Resource Studies af- 
ter encouraging the department to 
make the recommendation and after 
the department completed an exhaus- 
tive search. 

Instead of accepting any of the rec- 
ommendations, the dean appointed a 
three-person “directorate”—Schlegel’s 
term—to head the department. 

Two members of the directorate are 
currently department heads of other 
programs within the College of Natural 
Resources and the third is a vice chair 
in the college. None have taught in the 
Department of Conservation and Re- 
source Studies (CRS). 

The directorate was installed with- 
out CRS faculty approval. And due to 
the directorates’ distance from the 
unique CRS program, faculty and stu- 
dents fear they may not understand 
the program or may in fact be hostile 
to aspects of the popular major. 

CRS offers a very different ap- 
proach than other majors in the Col- 
lege of Natural Resources, a part of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Rather than emphasizing the tradi- 
tional agricultural-scientific approach 
to resource management, CRS has 
sought an examination of environ- 
mental concerns through an integra- 
tion of social and natural sciences. 

The interdisciplinary program em- 
phasizes an individualized educational 
approach, and with the exception of 
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several series of core courses, students 
work out their own educational pro- 
gram—in close concert with faculty 
advisors. 

The three-member faculty consists 
of two social scientists and a humanist 
—all of whom are women. The CRS 
Department relies on a dozen or more 
“volunteer” faculty who teach special 
courses in the department and advise 
students but are not given FTE credit 
for their work. 

With over 300 majors, the depart- 
ment is popular — it is the largest ma- 
jor in the College of Natural Resources. 
According to studies, CRS has a good 
record of placing graduates, and almost 
half the graduates are accepted in grad- 
uate schools. 

Despite the many pluses, the depart- 
ment has the perception of being 
“loose” and lacking “appropriate qual- 
ity controls” in the words of a memo 
from Dean Schlegel explaining his jus- 
tification for the directorate. 

The dean has charged the directorate 
with large powers—developing a stable 
administrative structure and a “fiscally 
sound budget.” 

The dean also asked the college’s 


. executive committee to create a five- 


member academic review board to ac- 
cess the program and present a report 
by September 1. The committee ap- 
pointed the review board with no input 
from the CRS faculty. 

The lack of faculty input has dis- 
turbed many faculty. 

During an interview, Carolyn Mer- 
chant, one of three faculty members 
in the CRS Department, repeatedly 
Stressed that her objections were not 
with the directorate:as individuals or 
with the academic review board but 
with the manner in which both were 
established. 

“Often when a. department is be- 
ing reviewed, the committee selecting 
the reviewers invites the department to 
make recommendations for reviewers, 
or potential reviewers’ names are for- 
warded to the department for their 
examination to ensure that reviewers 
are interested and knowledgeable 
about the program. We were given 
the names after they were already 
appointed,” said Merchant. 

“The review committee does not re- 
flect the interdisciplinary nature of the 
program. There are no social scientists, 
no humanists, no students on the com- 
mittee and they are all men.” 

Merchant asserts that the claim of 
“looseness” is not a reality in the vast 
majority of cases. And what “loose- 
ness” there may be is due to depart- 
mental understaffing and relying on 
“volunteer” faculty who are not given 
FTE credit for their advising or teach- 


University Guardian 


Especially noting the bloody attacks on students, teachers, and 
unionists as well as massive human rights violations against the working 
people of El Salvador, the California Federation of Teachers passed 
the following resolution at the 1981 convention. 


WHEREAS the Legal Aid Office of the Archdiocese of San Salvador has 
documented over 12,000 assassinations from October 15, 1979, to February 
1, 1981, including over 200 teachers, 500 students, and Felix Ulloa, Rector 
of the National University and President of the World University Service, 
and 


WHEREAS the Archdiocese has reported that over 80% of the assassina- 
tions have been committed directly by the Salvadoran Armed Forces and 
by paramilitary groups supported by the Armed Forces, and 


WHEREAS a majority of the human rights violations have been directed 
against the working people of El Salvador, and the bombing of all union 
halls and suspension of all civil liberties have impeded free trade union 
organizing, and 


WHEREAS members and leaders of the National Association of Salvadoran 


Educators have been singled out for torture and assassination, and have 
been shot down in front of their classes, and 


WHEREAS the National University of El Salvador was invaded by the 
Armed Forces last June and is still militarily occupied; and the repression 
in El Salvador has resulted in a 90% reduction in night school attendance 
und a 40% reduction in day school attendance, and 


WHEREAS the United Nations, the National Council of Churches, Amnesty 
International, the slain Archbishop of San’ Salvador, and the three largest 
Italian trade union federations have protested these violations of human 
and workers’ rights, and 


WHEREAS the U. S. government has supported the present Salvadoran 
junta since its inception on October 15, 1979, and has authorized more 
military aid to El Salvador since April 1980 than it authorized in the pre- 
ceding decade, and 


WHEREAS the American Institute for Free Labor Development, sponsored 
in part by the AFL-CIO, operates in El Salvador and has not condemned 


these violations of human and workers’ rights, y 
i 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the California Federation of Teach- 
ers call for the U. S. government to cut off totally economic military aid 
to the Salvadoran government, withdraw all advisors and military personnel 


that country, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the California Federation of Teachers 
request that the AFL-CIO disassociate itself from the AIFLD program in 
El Salvador, and ` 


from El Salvador, and cease all intervention and plans of intervention in 


send copies of this resolution to the American Federation of Teachers, to 
the President and International Affairs Director of the AFL-CIO, and to 
the U. S. State Department. 


ing in CRS. 

The CRS matter is far from re- 
solved and as the Guardian goes to 
press, Dean Schlegel announced that 
the directorate has been extended for 
another yeèar—until June, 1982. 

(In the course of preparing this ar- 
ticle, attempts were made to contact 
Dean Schlegel; the dean was “in all- 
day meetings” and failed to return the 
phone calls.) 


A better way 

According to Laura Nader of the 
UCB Anthropology Department, when 
their last chair finished his term in the 
late ’60s “he was sick.” 

“We decided that nobody should 
get sick because they serve as chair, 
It was getting too much for one per- 
son,” said Nader. 


UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
Phillip Hoehn, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Edna Bonacich, Sociology 


UC irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 
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So the anthropologists developed a 
concept based on the “village coun- 
cil,” according to Nader. 

The governance of the 35-member 
department is done through a five- 
member committee, representing dif- 
ferent branches of anthropology and 
having different functions for the» de- 
partment—-with an executive sec: gtary 
to handle personnel matters and” con- 
duct, meetings. ey 
~ Nader admits the administration has 
trouble dealing with the committee Côn- 
cept. aes wn 
*Butrshe adds, “It is not the admin- 
istration’s business to tell us how to 
run the department. Their business is 
to find out if we are competently run 
and whether people are satisfied with 
the department. If people are, the ad- 
ministration shouldn’t interfere.” 


-UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 
Susan Kirkpatrick, Literature 


UC Santa Barbara, AFT 
Local 2141 
Bernard Kirtman, Chemistry 


UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 
Frank Ramirez, 
Stevenson College 


UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Jack Milton, Mathematics 


UC Los Angeles, AFT Local 1990 
Jack Blackburn, institute of Industrial Relations 


